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g>l)ort Notices 



Pillet, M. L., Le Palais de Darius I er a Suse. Paris: Geuthner, 1914. 
Pp. 107. Fr. 5. 

The explorations of Loftus (1851-52), the excavations of Dieulafoy (1884- 
86), and of De Morgan (1897-) have shown that the enormous tell of Susa is a 
veritable treasure-house of antiquities. Dieulafoy had brought to light the 
foundations of the Apadana, a superb structure from the times of Artaxerxes II 
(404-359 B.C.). Among the numerous rich finds of De Morgan, including the 
Code of Hammurabi, he discovered in 1908 the foundations of the palace of 
Darius I (522-485 B.C.). For five years his expedition has spent its effort in 
determining the dimensions, the architectural plan, and the detailed features of 
that great structure. Suffice it to say that the palace with its hundred and ten 
rooms, vestibules, courts, corridors, and approaches covered an area of 20.675 
square meters, while that of the Apadana discovered by Dieulafoy occupied 
10 . 434 square meters. The general architectural style is similar and the details 
often the same. The entire complex of palace and Apadana constituted the royal 
center of the fortification Susa which covered about one square mile. Pillet 
produces indubitable evidence that the palace was that of Darius Hystaspes, and 
that it was built about 500 B.C., that is, after the taking of Babylon and the 
conquest of Thrace. The little volume is beautifully illustrated by plans, three 
folding designs, and other reproductions of water-color drawings of the author. 
In another edition the date of Shalmaneser III (p. 78) will be corrected. 

Ira Maurice Price 

Contenau, G., La Deesse nue babylonienne. Etude d'iconographie comparee. 
Pp. 131. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1914. 

In this monograph the author addresses himself to the problem of the identity 
and origin of the nude goddess that appears in Babylonian art. In the first 
chapter three theories are discussed, named respectively the oriental, the occi- 
dental, and the eclectic. The oriental theory asserts that the representation of 
feminine nudity had its origin in the East, probably in Babylonia; according to 
the occidental it originated in the West, probably in the Aegean civilization; 
and the eclectic affirms that it came into being spontaneously and more or less 
simultaneously in different parts of the world, each afterward affecting the others 
to some extent. The more important supporters of each theory are indicated 
and their views outlined. 

In the second chapter the significance of nudity among ancient peoples is 
discussed. Three kinds are indicated, nudity as a symbol of inferiority of rank, 
ritual nudity, and conventional nudity. 

The seven chapters that follow consider the examples of the nude figure that 
are found in the art of the ancient peoples, the Babylonian, Elamite, Egyptian, 
Aegean, Syro-Hittite, and Canaanite. The time of first appearance and general 
character of the figures in each country are fully discussed and illustrated with 
drawings. The Aegean type is the oldest and originated sur place. The Syro- 
Hittite and the Babylonian in the glyptic, the author believes, both had their 
origin in Amurru and were transplanted to these countries about 2100 B.C. The 
representation of feminine nudity appears in terra cotta in Babylonia as early as 
2800 B.C., but Contenau believes that this and the glyptic have no particular 
relation to each other. 
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In the last chapter it is shown that the nude goddess in Babylonia is to be 
identified with Istar, originally Ningarsag. 

The book is very well written, but the arguments for the Amorite origin of 
the nude goddess do not seem to be very clearly stated nor very strongly sup- 
ported. Ward in his Seal Cylinders of Western Asia (pp. 161 ff.) has argued just 
as forcibly that the portrayal on seal cylinders of the nude goddess, with emphasis 
on what is distinctly female, is due to Hittite influence. However, is it necessary 
to believe that this representation of the goddess was unique to any one people 
or community? All the Semitic peoples, including the Babylonians, in their 
earliest history had the conception of a mother-goddess. The transition from 
this conception to that of the goddess of human love is so easy and natural that 
it could very well have come about apart from extraneous influences. True, 
there are influences of one people upon another, but that is to be expected with 
the interchange of ideas. Until more is known about the Amorites than our 
present scanty knowledge affords it would seem rather hazardous to say very 
dogmatically what contributions they did or did not make to the ancient world. 

Technically the book is not as up-to-date as it might be. Eduard Meyer's 
dates are followed in place of Kugler's. Bel and Belit are used for Enlil and 
Ninlil, respectively. Amurru, the god, is written ideographically Mar-tu, 
although the author is cognizant of its reading, Amurru (p. 125). Adad is written 
dimmer (p. 43) and »' J «7m (p. 44). The Semitic f), is used in the transcription of 
the Sumerian instead of the more correct g. 

Theophile James Meek 



Tisserant, Eugenius, Specimina Codicum orientalium. [Tabulae in usum 
scholarum editae sub cura J. Lietzmann.] Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 
1914. Pp. xlvii+80. M. 20. 

This is a valuable tool for the use of students. The texts are well selected 
and cover a wide range of territory. The selection includes Samaritan codices, 
Hebrew (including rabbinical documents) from various places and dates, Syriac 
in the four different types of script, Mandaic, a large assortment of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. The plates, 80 in number, are beautiful specimens of 
photography. With only five exceptions, the plates reproduce the dimensions of 
the columns of the manuscripts without reduction. The introductory pages pro- 
vide for each plate a concise description of the codex or manuscript to which it 
belongs. Tisserant and Lietzmann are both skilled' workers in textual and 
paleographical studies and have here rendered a great service to all students of 
the paleography of Semitic manuscripts. 

J. M. P. S. 



